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Maoism or Stalinism for Asia? 


The CCP's history suggests that ‘Maoism" offers a distinctive brand of 
Communist ideology—a threat to Asia and a challenge to American policy. 


BY H. ARTHUR STEINER 


oO” RELATIONS WITH CHINA since World War I 
have regularly accounted for a greater pagination 
in the annual volumes of the Foreign Relations of the 
United States than our relations with any other single 
country. The new administration in Washington inher- 
its one of the oldest and most persistent problems of 
our diplomacy. After a half century of disorder and 
unrest, the contradictory and disparate ingredients of 
the Chinese revolution have been resolved into a single 
residue whose configurations are painfully evident. But 
this is not the only reason why the China problem 
confronts us in a new and more acute form. The at- 
titudes of the Communist regime in China toward 
the United States are much more sharply defined than 
American attitudes toward Communist China. The 
Chinese element in the Sino-American equation is now, 
in this sense, more stable than the American element. 
The uncertainties in Sino-American relations are found 
on this side of the Pacific, not on the other. Our own 
people do not unanimously believe that China is a 
problem that requires our action; those who do believe 
that China constitutes such a problem are not agreed 
on what the problem actually is; and those who can 
agree on a common definition of the problem disagree 
on alternative methods of secking a solution. 

Thus we are obliged to reassess the total effect of 
our China policy to date and to reappraise what we 
think we know about the Chinese Communists. 

In historical retrospect we can now see that Pearl 
Harbor occurred during the twenty-first year of the 
history of the Chinese Communist Party (CCP). Chi- 
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nese Communism had already acquired its tough traits 
and characteristics long before the American public 
and government were prepared to recognize it as some- 
thing more than a romantic revolt against poverty and 
misery or a mere jacquerie. When we joined with it— 
indirectly and obliquely—in fighting the common Jap- 
anese enemy, Chinese Communism had become a cold, 
hard, and relentless political force, even then unap- 
peasably determined to capture power and to impose 
its will upon its enemies. All things considered, it was 
difficult to believe that Mao’s peasants were really, as 
he said, “a part of the world proletarian-socialist revo- 
lution” (On New Democracy, January 19, 1940) ; surely 
the man who explained that “a new democratic society” 
meant “a new state of the joint dictatorship of all 
revolutionary classes” (ibid.) was too befuddled to 
think clearly; certainly it was nonsense, in timeless, 
planless, changeless China, for anyone to say that “the 
fundamental character of the revolution will not 
change . . . even though . . . it may pass through a 
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number of stages in accordance with the possible 
changes in the conditions of enemies and allies” (ibid.). 

We who beneficently tried to devise a quasi-alliance 
with the Chinese Communists after Pearl Harbor have, 
indeed, discovered a change in our condition; and to- 
day we find ourselves confronted by the implacable 
enmity of the Chinese Communists wherever we turn 
our gaze in Asia. Our men die beneath its attack in 
Korea; and it is the proudest boast of today’s Com- 
munists that they have withstood the greatest military 
power in the West and forced it to yield ground. 

This eventual effect of the meeting of a dozen intel- 
lectuals as the “First Congress” of the CCP in Shang- 
hai in July 1921 could hardly have been imagined by 
Westerners of the time. In fact, a much greater threat 
to the entrenched war lords was posed by the revived 
Kuomintang of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, who had been in- 
augurated as President of a rump “Republic of China” 
in Canton, only two months previously. Even this event, 
destined to have much more immediate effect, did not 
address itself with sufficient force to the Powers—in- 
cluding the United States—to weaken their attachment 
to Peking and its anachronistic war lords.' 


Chain of Misjudgments 

Our conduct on that occasion was technically quite 
“correct.” Yet this failure of the Western powers to di- 
agnose the situation accurately led Sun into the fatal 
association with the Chinese Communists (1923-1927) 
~—-fatal because it early gave the Communists a pres- 
tige they could not otherwise have gained, fatal because 
the ultimate split at Wuhan created breaches within 
the revolutionary ranks that could not be healed, fatal 
because Chiang Kai-shek’s success in 1927-1928 created 
fictitious impressions abroad concerning his strength 
and capacity for leadership. An initial misjudgment of 
Sun Yat-sen, compounded by misjudgment of Chiang 
Kai-shek, led to the irretrievable misjudgment of the 
potentialities of the Chinese Communists in 1945-1946. 
The American Foreign Service officers who had the wit 
to contemplate the possible hegemony of the Chinese 
Communists were pilloried as soon as their World War 
II estimates were made public in the White Paper.? In 
recurring charges of disloyalty, these men are still ma- 
ligned as traitors—as though they were responsible for 
creating the facts they interpreted! 

We ought to be able to assume that the foreign 
policy of the United States is calculated after the facts 
applicable in a situation have been rigorously reviewed 
—the hard facts as well as the soft. Even so, we are 
| Foreign Relations ‘of the United States, 1921, vol. I, pp. 


323-42. 
2 United States Relations with China (Washington, 1949), 


pp. 64-65, 564-76. 
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left with a large margin of possible error of judgment. 
Unhappily we have no assurance that the comedy of 
errors in our China policy has played itself out. Our 
own partisan political morass has neutralized too many 
of the hard facts, which it may prove impolitic to re- 
examine, but let us hope at least that we shall not wil- 
fully ignore what we can learn from here on in. 
A Study of Communist Mentality 

Such reflections on the Chinese Communists and the 
general line of our policy toward China are invited by 
the recent publication of A Documentary History of 
Chinese Communism by Conrad Brandt, Benjamin 
Schwartz, and John K. Fairbank.’ This impressive 
scholarly work brings the mentality of the Chinese 
Communist leadership into sharp focus by delineating 
the tortuous involutions of the “party line” from 1921 
through 1945—with a substantial postscript on its de- 
velopment in 1949-1950. Superficially, the Documen- 
tary History might seem to be remote from our present 
concerns. The author-compilers of the work concen- 
trate on “ideology as expressed in concrete political 
acts and institutions—both the ideology proper as the 
general Marxist-Leninist framework of assumptions and 
view of world history, and the Party line as its expres- 
sion at any given moment in policies applied to the 
practical circumstances of the day” (p. 24). We can 
almost hear the voices in protest: “We have had enough 
of theories, let’s get on to the practical facts!” But we 
cannot dismiss casually, as a theoretical academic study, 
any work that fortifies our knowledge and enlarges our 
insights into the manner in which Chinese Communists 
grapple with the problems set before them. The Chi- 
nese Communists have had their problems—as we have 
had ours—and have had notable experiences with prob- 
lem-solving. They seem to have had success in pro- 
ducing solutions that they are happy to live with, even 
if their solutions are not for us. 

Messrs. Brandt, Schwartz, and Fairbank offer us a 
treatment of the Chinese Communist mentality that is 


genuinely massive in scope and penetration. They show 
us how completely political that mentality is—how ne- 


cessarily anti-liberal and totalitarian. They suggest, 
principally through the arrangement of the first-hand 
documents, how verbal formulae come to have well- 
understood meanings for the cognoscenti and quite dif- 
ferent meanings for outsiders—i.e., that “people” means 
“certain people;” that “democracy” means “people’s 
dictatorship.” We can see how the Stalinist view of 
the world revolution came to be etched onto the brain 
of the Chinese Communist; but we are warned against 
the error of concluding that the Marxism-Leninism of 
‘a Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1952. 552 
pp. $7.50. 
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Mao Tse-tung is in all ways identical with the Voice in 
the Kremlin. Ideological parallels between Moscow and 
Peking are evident but they are not complete. Under 
Mao, China’s Communists have come to accept the in- 
tellectual tutelage and political guidance of the Soviet 
Communists—not so much by the prescriptions of the 
Marings and Pavel Mifs as from their own long and 
devious conspiratorial experiences in the unique en- 


vironment of China.* 


Basis of Mao's Power 

The historical process by which substantial parallel- 
ism was achieved between C!}. nese and Soviet Com- 
munisms has transcendent importance for our interpre- 
tation of the content of contemporary Chinese Com- 
munist policy, of basic factors in Sino-Soviet relations, 
and of the changing relationships between Chinese Com- 
munism and the revolutionary movements elsewhere 
in Asia and the Pacific. The organizational leaders 
of Chinese Communism were Chinese. The operational 
tactics of their revolution were most heavily influenced 
by their personal relationships with each other and 
by consensual attitudes toward the special targets 
of their attack within China. Mao and his coterie 
emerged as leaders within the Chinese Communist 
movement only after a bitter series of intra-party fac- 
tional differences had been resolved in their favor. They 
were utterly different in type from the Chen Tu-hsius, 


Chu Chiu-pais, and the earlier Li Li-san. They had 
won their authority not by toadying to Stalin (in 1927- 


1934) bu. v successfully resisting Stalin’s Chinese licu- 
tenants; they created the situation in China that Stalin 
had to accept if he was to remain even the titular head 
of world Communism. None of Mao’s immediate as- 
sociates who reviewed the record of Stalin’s direct in- 
tervention in the “Great Revolution” of 1926-1927 
could ever again credit Stalin with infallible capacity 
to direct a revolution in China with the sensitive ap- 
preciation of the Chinese milieu that success in such 
a revolution required. 

This line of analysis is fairly supported by direct 
reference to the documents on the intermediate period 
of Chinese Communist history. Beyond that, I would 
venture to extrapolate the conjecture that Stalin is 
more beholden to Mao than the contrary and that he 
dances more to Mao’s tune than Mao to his, Stalin 
may have more to gain from the new association than 
Mao; and Stalin may need to contribute more to the 
reconstruction of China than Mao to the strength of 
the Soviet Union. More flows eastward from Moscow 
than westward from Peking. I will acknowledge that 
- 4 Benjamin I. Schwartz offers a helpful interpretation of 
this question in Chinese Communism and the Rise of Mao 
(Cambridge, 1951). 
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this is a basic variation upon the views of Sino-Soviet 
relations prevalent in Western political circles, but it 
seems to me to supply a more realistic explanation of 
what is happening before our cyes in Korea and China 
than any other; it is also more faithful to the historical 
record of the earlier relations between Stalin and Mao's 
Communists in China. The validity of this extrapola- 
tion is not nullified by Mao’s lip service to Moscow 
or by his frank acknowledgment-—after the victories of 
1948-1949—that Stalin’s covert and open help con- 
tributed importantly to the outcome. Stalin may even 
be obliged to pay blackmail to Mao, to maintain con- 
tinuing commitments that he might prefer to avoid.* 
China’s long history recalls many precedents to mind, 
the most recent being the relations between the Chinese 
and the Manchu Dynasty. 


Solidarity of Leadership 

Another special characteristic of Chinese Communism 
is the battle-tested and blood-bespattered comradeship 
in arms that seems to endow Mao's close associates 
with élan and morale not found elsewhere in the Com- 
munist sphere. This bond was forged in twenty years 
of living together, fighting together, hiding together, 
and governing together. Under the conditions of ad- 
versity that so long prevailed, these men must have been 
forced by close personal association to forge intimate 
ties of mutual confidence and interdependence on a 
man-to-man basis. Each of them must have formed 
important personal judgments that were constantly 
tested and revised according to the experiences of daily 
life. In such circumstances, where the maturing of cor- 
rect personal judgments was a constant requirement 
of iife itself, the foolish, the unwise, the improvident, 
and the unreliable were thrown into a Coventry that 
proved more effective than the blood-purge. Nothing 
quite comparable to this had been experienced by the 
future leaders of Russian Bolshevism prior to 1917— 
with Lenin in Switzerland, Trotsky in the United 
States, and Stalin somewhere in the Russian under- 


5 This is one possible interpretation of China’s formal re- 
quest for the retention of Soviet military units in the Port 
Arthur area, where, when China resumed exclusive manage- 
ment of the Chinese-Changchun Railway on January 1, 1953, 
they became in a sense hostages to China. (See the exchange 
of notes between Chou En-lai and A. Y. Vyshinsky on this 
question, Moscow, September 15, 1952; New China News 
Agency, Peking, September 16, 1952.) The Russians, who 
had their own reasons for proposing a truce along the line 
of the 38th parallel in Korea (June, 1951), have not suc- 
ceeded in preventing the Chinese Communists from raising 
other conditions, Is the Soviet Union so far committed to 
the Chinese Communists that it cannot disengage itself from. 
a situation that dangerously divides its forces at a time when 
NATO forces are growing in strength on its distant western 
front? 





ground. Where Stalin’s close associates must have some 
difficulty in looking to him as the “first among equals,” 
Mao’s intimates seem to have greater case. Important 
Chinese Communists do not defect to the “enemy” and 
Chang Kuo-tao (1938) seems the last to have been 
purged; they keep their secrets well. 

These hardened revolutionary workers had little in 
common with the idcologues—the “returned-student” 
and “internationalist” cliques of planners, preachers, 
and dreamers who carried Stalin’s gospel from Moscow 
to China in the 1930s. The cheng-feng (party reform) 
movement of 1942-1943 ridiculed the dogmatists who 
had learned by reading and talking but not by doing.® 
They did not succeed in penetrating to the highest 
levels of party responsibility once Mao Tse-tung had 
captured the leadership. We cannot be certain of the 
date of this event, but we know it to have been a fact 
at the time of the Tsunyi Conference of January 
1935, during the Long March. 

The distinctive internal history of the CCP also 
bears upon the future of the world revolution in other 
Asian and Pacific countries. Mao Tse-tung, Liu Shao- 
chi, Peng Chen, Chen Yun, Liu Ning-i, and the others, 
have taken the twisted threads of Marxism and Lenin- 
ism and given them special application to the develop- 
ment of the revolution in neighboring countries. In the 
race-conscious Orient, where “white man” and “colon- 
ialist” are often synonyms—even in highly respected 
circles—the Stalinist world revolution gains in stature 
and prestige when it is interpreted to Orientals by ra- 
cial brothers. This particular facet of the question ought 
not to be labored excessively. It still seems important 
(and safe) to say this: no one-—whether a national 
leader, successful general, genuine liberal, or closet 
philosopher—can speak to the peoples of Asia and the 
Far East about democracy with anything like the force 
and authority with which the Chinese Communists ad- 
dress the left-wing leaders in other countries of the area 
on such urgent matters as the tactics of their respective 
revolutionary movements and the coordination of their 
mutual efforts to extinguish what remains in the Far 
East of Western thought and influence. 


A Far Eastern ''Cominform" 

Now, to spread the Communist revolution beyond 
China to all the countries of Asia and the Pacific—in- 
cluding countries on the Pacific shores of Latin Amer- 
ica~-we discover that a Far Eastern equivalent of the 
Yominform has been established in Peking in the form 
of a so-called “Peace Liaison Committee of the Asian 
~ 6 Brandt, Schwartz, and Fairbank, of. cit., pp. 372-419. A 
more extensive Chinese Communist documentation of this 
movement is in Boyd Compton's Mao’s China: Party Reform 
Documents, 1942-44 (Seattle, 1952). 
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and Pacific Regions.” Its Secretary-General is Liu 
Ning-i, a Chinese veteran of the Communist interna- 
tional labor movement, and member of the CCP’s Cen- 
tral Committee; its President—certainly a nominal of- 
fice—is the eminent Soong Ching-ling (Mme. Sun Yat- 
sen), who happens also to be a Vice-chairman of the 
Chinese Central People’s Government. This organiza- 
tion does not speak the language of Stalin’s ‘“Social- 
ism” but the language of Peking’s “democratic united 
front”—the language of Maoism.’ 

Liu Ning-i is also Secretary-General of the Asia- 
Australasian Liaison Bureau of the World Federation 
of Trade Unions, which was set up in Peking at the 
close of the Communist-directed “Trade Union Con- 
ference of Asian and Australasian Countries,” Decem- 
ber 1, 1949. The concluding Manifesto of the Con- 
ference declared that the AALB would “develop and 
strengthen the ties between the trade unions of the 
Asian countries, and between the national trade union 
centers of these countries and the WFTU,” but its 
principal recent activities have been in the field of 
political agitation. Liu Ning-i spoke in its name in 
broadcasting appeals to “save the victims of the Mat- 
sukawa Incident” (December 17, 1951), and in sup- 
porting the Chinese bacteriological warfare propaganda 
campaign (March 14, 1952). The new “Peace Liaison 
Committee” thus enters a field in which organizational 
groundwork has already been laid, and for which a 
communications net has already been developed. 


New Stage in Asian Communism 

This invites our immediate and most serious atten- 
tion. It widens the entire operational front of the world 
revolution and marks the beginning of a new stage in 
the Communist revolutionary movement in all the 
countries of Asia and the Pacific. Maoism apparently 
proved beyond our capacity to fathom and counteract 
when it was being parlayed into power in China, even 
though we had at hand all the evidence that could 
have enlightened our judgment. We still have the evi- 
dence; what it once suggested has now been confirmed 
by experience in China. Are we to wait until the rest 
of Asia and the whole Pacific have been shot out from 
under us before we bring our best intelligence to bear? 

It is not my intention to counsel war or any other 
form of hasty or intemperate action. I am inclined to 
go along with George F. Kennan, who tells us that 
even a “decisive” military victory gives no assurance 





7 The many resolutions of the “Asian and Pacific Peace 
Conference” adopted in Peking on October 12, 1952—in- 
cluding the initial documentation of the “Peace Liaison Com- 
mittee’’—have been widely distributed in English translations 
by the New China News Agency. 
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that the political, economic, social, and ideological life 
of the defeated country will be aligned to serve the fu- 
ture interest of the victor. What has happened in 
China was not our fault, if by that we mean to say that 
nothing in our design or purpose was calculated to pro- 
duce the unhappy result. But a policy which, in its 
separate bits, seemed to be legally “correct,” compar- 





8 American Diplomacy 1900-1950 (Chicago, 1951), chaps. 
4-5. 


atively liberal and well-intentioned, reasonably en- 
lightened, and substantially influenced by a beneficent 
desire to be of some help to the Chinese people, and 
which was not really “wrong” in any moral sense, was 
still so far from being right that we must re-examine 
conceptually every one of our present notions of how 
we are to go about influencing the peoples of other 
lands. If our destination is Chicago, the good train to 
New Orleans is not the best way to get there! 


Government and Politics in Nepal: Il 


The end of "Rana rule" raises hopes for democracy's progress, but Nepal is 
troubled by political dissension and the prospect of Communist pressure. 


BY WERNER LEVI 


— AND TINY NEPAL, strategically located be- 
tween India and Tibet, is at last being shaken by 
the tides of change which have convulsed the rest of 
Asia, and here as elsewhere a race is on between con- 
servatives, moderate reformers, and Communists. In 
November 1950 disorders broke out in Nepal, instigated 
by the Nepali Congress, which sought to replace by a 
democratic regime the traditional absolute rule of the 
Rana family." The King, who apparently sympathized 
with the reformers, escaped from his Rana guardians 
and fled to India. Eventually, on Indian soil, a com- 
promise was effected. King Tribhuvan returned to his 
country in February 1951, formed a cabinet in which 
the Ranas and the Nepali Congress were equally repre- 
sented, proclaimed an interim constitution, and prom- 
ised that a constituent assembly would be elected in 
1952. This partial victory for the reformist forces owed 
much to the good offices of the Indian government, 
which sympathized with the democratic movement, 
and realized, moreover, that continued unrest in Nepal 
might threaten the security of India. 

The events of early 1951 established an uneasy peace 
between the Ranas and the Nepali Congress, while 
many new political factions which had developed in 
the past two years stood restlessly on the sidelines, 
awaiting an opportunity to realize their ambitions for 
political power and office (including the Communists, 
who had played but a minor role in the anti-Rana 
movement). Things quieted down in the capital and 
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the Katmandu valley. In the more remote regions of 
the country, not easily subject to central control, fight- 
ing continued. During the Congress revolt, arms and 
ammunition had come into the hands of elements which 
used them for outright criminal purposes, though oc- 
casionally politics was mixed in with the banditry, and 
racial, communal, or sectional rivalries added fuel to 
the flames. Hunger, starvation, or misery always facil- 
itates the recruitment of dissatisfied and desperate 
peasants for criminal purposes. Some of the lawlessness 
along the India-Nepal border was suppressed by joint 
Indian-Nepalese effort. In the interior of the country, 
an Emergency Committee of the Cabinet tried to con- 
trol it, but succeeded only partially. 

The political life of the country proved to be even 
more difficult to settle. Under a peaceful surface there 
was much friction between the two factions of the 
Rana-Congress coalition government. Its cause was 
simple: the Ranas were reluctant to share political pow- 
er, the Congress wanted more. By the end of April 
1951 conditions had deteriorated to the point where 
B. P. Koirala, leader of the Congress group in the 
cabinet, referred publicly to a crisis within the gov- 
ernment. Early in May he asked King Tribhuvan to 
replace the present cabinet with a “workable and ho- 
mogeneous Cabinet” by calling on the leader of the 
party with the greatest popular support to form a gov- 
ernment with “unity of policy and thought.” 

The three reasons the Congress group gave for its 
criticism were (1) that there were no ties between 
the Ranas and the Congress; (2) that the Ranas were 
temperamentally unsuited to democratic government; 
(3) that an attack by an armed mob upon B. P. 
Koirala’s home on April 12 had been performed by 
the Rana-supported reactionary and communal organ- 
ization Gorkha Dal (which was outlawed immediately 
following the attack). The Prime Minister's reaction 
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was that since the coalition government was a result 
of Indian good offices, the demand for its dissolution 
should be handled in the same manner. And on May 
10, 1951 both parties found themselves once more in 
New Delhi trying to have the Indian government solve 
their problem. 

In general, Indian sympathy was with the Nepali 
Congress, The Ranas were suspected of using the thirty- 
two splinter parties, which had developed by now, to 
create dissension in the country and opposition to the 
Congress. They relied, so it was reported, upon secret 
assistance from agents of “certain” foreign powers who 
wanted to enlist their help in an anti-Communist cru- 
sade. Since they had the financial power, the premier- 
ship, and the most important portfolios it was felt that 
they had a better opportunity to be obstructive than 
the Congress and probably made use of that oppor- 
tunity. 

There were many rumors but few confirmed facts 
about a compromise solution of the crisis. It seems that 
no specific details were agreed upon in New Delhi. 
Both parties promised to behave well in the future, 
though exactly what that meant was to be discussed in 
Katmandu. They also agreed upon the formation of an 
Advisory Council as an interim parliament, to be com- 
posed of about forty members whose names would in 
part be submitted by the Governors, District Magis- 


trates, and Panchayats, and in part by the King and 
the Prime Minister. The machinery for the establish- 
ment and functioning of the Council remained to be 
worked out in the capital. 


Tae Nepali Congress was not enthusiastic over the 
New Delhi deal but cooperated. In the middle of 
June 1951 one Rana and one Congress Minister, ap- 
parently the most obstreperous members of the cabinet, 
were replaced by two other persons. The position of 
the Prime Minister, Maharaja Mohan Shumsher Jung 
Bahadur Rana, was slightly strengthened through his 
taking over the defense ministry. On the other hand, 
the Prime Minister was offended when the King in 
October appointed the Advisory Council without con- 
sulting him. Thus rivalry, intrigue, and competition 
within the government continued, while in the capital 
and in the country renewed restlessness and disturb- 
ances began to agitate the population. 
United Democratic Front 

The main agitator was the Communist-dominated 
United Democratic Front, composed of a number of 
small political groups, not all necessarily Communist 
themselves: Nepali Rastriya Congress; Nepali Praja 
Parishad (a Marxist-Leninist group) ; Akhil Nepal Ras- 
triya Mahasabha; Nepali Communist Party (Stalinist) ; 
Nepali Youth League (Communist-dominated) ; Prag- 
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atishil Nepali Mahila Sangha; Akhil Nepali Chatra 
Sangh; Akhil Nepal Shanti Samiti; Nepali Kisan Sangh 
(Communist-dominated peasant group). The Front co- 
operated closely with the Nepali Students’ Federation, 
which did not itself belong to the Front but which 
pursued a very similar policy. Much of the public dem- 
onstrating, agitating, and street fighting was done by 
the students. Some of the students’ rowdyism was, how- 
ever, said to be inspired by the Ranas, who hoped to 
strengthen their position by fomenting unrest in the 
country. 

Early in November 1951 the United Front arranged 
two satyagrahas (civil disobedience demonstrations) in 
Katmandu against the government’s handling of the 
Security Act and demanded the release of political 
prisoners, particularly K. I. Singh, a Communist sym- 
pathizer. It called for the dismissal of the “Farce Ad- 
visory Council,” and the establishment of an inde- 
pendent judiciary and full democracy. The students 
joined the Front in these demands and supported them 
by staging riots in the streets of the capital. There was 
enough tension in the air for the Prime Minister to state 
that the Government would “concede the just demands 
of the people with a full view of civil liberties enjoyed 
by the people under a democratic setup.” Considering 
the dissatisfaction and frustration in the country, he 
continued, a “political party assuring full democratic 
rights and with a better economic programme is the 
greatest need of the hour,” and he promised to form 
such a party. 

On the other side was B. P. Koirala, who pointed 
out that there could be no peace or democracy in Nepal 
until the Prime Minister left the cabinet. Because of 
the uncooperative attitude of the Ranas, he said, the 
Government was in a perpetual crisis and unable to 
run the country, and he had so informed King 
Tribhuvan. 

Following these statements, a number of political 
prisoners (K. I. Singh not among them) were released 
to appease the extremist groups. On November 11, 1951 
the Congress group resigned from the coalition cabinet, 
giving as the reason for its action that the heterogen- 
eity of the cabinet made it unworkable. The King 
should form an “all-popular” ministry. 

End of Rana Rule 

The Prime Minister, with a newly discovered enthu- 
siasm for democracy, announced simultaneously that he 
would not resign unless full democracy were allowed 
to function and the march toward political and eco- 
nomic progress were guaranteed. This solicitude for 
greater democracy among the two rival groups 
threatened for a moment to deadlock the democratic 
process. Luckily, the Prime Minister announced two or 
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three days later, on November 13, that “recent devel- 
opments” had led to a change of his ideas and that 
he was resigning before democracy was established in 
the country so that the King would be free to form a 
cabinet of “better popular representatives.” Thus, with 
the resignation of the tenth Rana Minister, ended 105 
years of the Rana regime. 

M. P. Koirala and New Cabinet 

King Tribhuvan asked M. P. Koirala (B. P.’s 
brother) to form the new cabinet, while B. P. Koirala 
expressed the desire to devote himself to party work 
as “more important.” The new Prime Minister had 
had an exciting and characteristic career during the 
first forty years of his life. He grew up in a politically 
active family. His father was exiled from Nepal in 1919 
for political activities and died in political detention 
in Nepal in 1945. M. P. Koirala participated in the 
first Gandhian non-cooperation movement. In 1930 he 
was arrested by the British for participation in the In- 
dian freedom movement. In 1931 he became officiating 
secretary of the Bihar Provincial Congress. From 1940 
to 1942 he served in the Nepal government but was 
dismissed because of his father’s political activities. In 
1947 the Nepali government arrested him for partici- 
pation in the Biratnagar jute mill strike. In 1949 he 
was elected acting President of the Nepali National 
Congress to replace his imprisoned brother. During the 
Darbhanga session of the Congress he was elected Pres- 
ident. In 1950 he became President of the new Nepali 
Congress, and in September of that year he was en- 
dowed with extraordinary powers to conduct the strug- 
gle for democracy in Nepal. 

M. P. Koirala’s cabinet was the first all-commoner 
cabinet in Nepal in over one hundred years. It con- 
sisted of eight members of the Nepali Congress and 
four independents. To dramatize the change toward 
more democratic rule, the Prime Minister was no longer 
given either a throne or a crown, and his title became 
a simple “Honorable.” The royal proclamation charged 
the new cabinet with the safeguarding of civil rights, 
the separation of the executive from the judiciary, the 
creation of a public service on the basis of merit, the 
holding of early elections for the Constituent Assembly, 
and the reorganization of the police and army. The 
King pointed out to his people that the new cabinet 
represented not only political but also cultural and eco- 
nomic groups so that the welfare of all the people 
was guaranteed. 

The opposition groups were not satisfied. Now that 
the Ranas were out of power, at any rate on the sur- 
face, their attacks were directed against the Congress 
government. The Nepali National Congress (a splinter 
group) was sulking because it was not permitted to 
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share in the government. The United Front demon- 
strated against the new “capitalist” cabinet as a “farce” 
and as unrepresentative of “the people.” The leaders 
of the Communist Party and the Praja Prashad en- 
gaged in similar denunciations. They received moral, 
though apparently no concrete, help across the tightly 
sealed Nepal-Tibet border. The Communist invasion of 
Tibet had an obvious, encouraging effect upon the 
Nepalese Communists. Yang Shang-kin, Chief of the 
Central Office of the Chinese Communist Party, told 
the Nepali people in November 1951 that “after the 
liberation of Tibet, the Chinese people and Nepalese 
people will unite in closer solidarity in the common 
struggle for the sake of defending Asia and preserving 
world peace.” 
Growing Communist Threat 

There were other ominous signs of growing Com- 
munist interest in Nepal. Some Chinese maps showed 
certain parts of Nepal as falling within Tibet. Com- 
munist-influenced groups in Nepal were searching to 
discover “historical links” to the Mongolians in the 
north rather than the Aryans in the south. At the end 
of July 1952 an incident occurred in the border region 
of northwest Nepal, in the Doti and Jumla area, whose 
exact nature was never officially disclosed, but whose 
essence was that papers were found on fourteen arrested 
Communists which showed that contacts with Tibetan 
and Chinese Communists had been established. The 
Nepali Communists, working closely with the most re- 
actionary anti-Indian groups, hammered in their line 
that Nepa! had become a satellite and a colony either 
of India or of the “Anglo-American imperialists” whe 
were using the country as a strategic base for an at- 
tack against China and as a source of vital raw ma- 


‘terials. This, of course, was the line which had been 


used in other areas of potential Communist expansion, 
such as Tibet, in order to justify an eventual “liber- 
ation” at the opportune moment. 

The Communist-controlled Kisan Sangh led attacks 
on zamindars’ (landholders’) houses, looting, killing, 
burning, and terrorizing many areas in the Terai (low- 
lands of Nepal). On June 8, 1952, it was reported, 
he Kisan Sangh declared a revolt against landlords 
and demanded the 
peasants. In areas under its control, the Kisan Sangh 
raised its flag and established its own administration. 


distribution of land to landless 


Troops who were rushed to the scene from the capital 
finally established relative peace and order. 

Earlier in the year, in January, a coup was attempted 
in the capital. About a thousand members of the Raksha 
Dal occupied the air field, the raaio station, the post 
and telegraph office, and a part of the Singha Durbar 
(Government Secretariat), where they liberated K. I. 
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Singh, their leader in the days of the Congress revolt 
against the Ranas. He announced that the purpose of 


the insurrection was the enforcement of their demand 


that an all-party government should be established, in- 
cluding the Communists but excluding the reactionary 
Gorkha Dal. The King declared an emergency. The 
rebels were defeated, but K. I. Singh escaped over the 
border into Tibet. Reports have it that he is now being 
groomed by the Communists presumably for the role 
of the liberator of Nepal. The 
Nepal was declared illegal as a consequence of the 


Communist Party in 


insurrection, 

While it is undoubtedly truce, a 
ment maintains, that these periodical riots are largely 
the work of individual adventurers and can be kept 


under control, it is also evident that there is a pattern 


the Nepali Govern- 


developing which indicates a long-range Communist 


plan. From the political standpoint the situation is 
therefore more serious. The conditions under which 
the mass of the people of Nepal are living are very 


conducive indeed to the success of revolutionary 


schemes. 
Need for Social Reforms 

Ninety percent of the population are peasants living 
still under feudalistic conditions. The land reforms in 
neighboring countries have not left these peasants un- 
moved. News of them was bound to get into Nepal 
and stimulate thinking, and therewith dissatisfaction 
The lion’s share of the cultivable lands remains in the 
hands of the aristocracy, which contributes practically 
nothing to the state. The masses possess no land and 
live like serfs. The extent of agricultural indebtednes 
is colossal and is constantly increasing, which means 
that more and more small landholders become landless 
laborers. The land tenure system has produced a few 
owners of great wealth and a mass of paupers, and has 
prevented the growth of a middle class 

The political manipulation at the center was pre- 
sumably necessary to create the political conditions un- 
der which an attack upon the social problems of Nepal 
could be undertaken. But the progress of democratiza- 
tion in Nepal will be judged by the masses not so 
much by who governs in Katmandu as by how they 
are governed, In their preoccupation with political ma- 
neuvering, the participants have forgotten the end 
which the political power was to serve. The struggle 
for power has greatly delayed the introduction of re- 
forms which might bring democracy to the masses in 
the form of concrete improvements in their standard 
of living. The abdication of the Ranas did not bring 
any immediate relief to the peasants and proved there- 
then expres ed 


fore a disappointing event. Hope was 


that the establishment of a Congress covernment would 
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bring stability and democracy to Nepal, and with it an 
improvement in the peasant’s lot. 

Things seemed to be moving in a promising direction 
when, in accordance with an amending act to the in- 
terim constitution, King Tribhuvan inaugurated a 61- 
member Advisory Assembly (Nepal Salahkar Samiti) 
on July 4, 1952. In his address the King remarked that 
his dream of democratizing his country was coming 
true. The purpose of the Assembly was to nurse and 
safeguard the country’s democratic atmosphere and to 
train the people in the parliamentary system in prepar- 
ation for the general election to be held soon. He 
ended his address by outlining the internal and exter- 
nal policy the government would pursue. 

After some wrangling and protesting, Krishna Pra- 
sad Upadhya was elected speaker of the Advisory As- 
sembly. A parliamentary opposition party (Samsdiya 
Birodhi Jamat) was created, composed of the Nepali 
National Congress, the left wing of the Nepali Congress, 
the Akhil Nepal Mahila Sangh, and a few independents. 
Rishikesh Shah was elected as its leader, Shiva Prasad 
Rauniyar as Whip, and the poet Lakshmi Prasad Dev- 
kota as Cormmon Secretary. Its program was full civil 
liberties, clean administration, and a uniform land 
tenure system. 

The formalities of a parliamentary system were thus 
fulfilled and the debate on the King’s address began. 
All parties made criticisms, voiced grievances, and ut- 
tered complaints. In the end, a vote of thanks to the 
King was passed by an overwhelming majority. Ad- 
journment of the Assembly was voted or, according to 
the Opposition, railroaded through one day after debate 
on the King’s address. 

Dissension in Nepali Congress 

Under the smooth surface of parliamentary procedure 
new trouble was brewing, this time within the Nepali 
Congress itself, Factionalism, especially rivalry between 
the Koirala brothers, had more or less successfully been 
covered up first by unity against the Ranas, then by 
the novel business of organizing the government and 
distributing offices. But toward the end of July 1952 
the Congress split wide open. A struggle developed be- 
tween the organizational and the ministerial wing of 
the party, the one represented by B. P. Koirala, the 
other by M. P. Koirala. 

It all started when the Nepali Congress Working 
Committee, the highest executive organ of the party, 
demanded that the Prime Minister, M. P. Koirala, 
should reduce his cabinet from thirteen to seven mem- 
bers and accept for the seven the list of names prepared 
by the Working Committee. The Prime Minister re- 
fused, whereupon the Working Committee asked him 
to resign together with his cabinet colleagues of the 
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Congress. He refused to do this for five reasons: the 
Working Committee decision was invalid because it 
was made in the absence of the Congress cabinet Min- 
isters who are members of the Committee; the Working 
Committee was interfering in the jurisdiction of the 
Prime Minister contrary to an agreement reached be- 
tween him and his brother, the Congress President; it 
was the job of the Prime Minister to weed out dis- 
harmony from the cabinet; the conference of Congress 
delegates at Janakpur in May 1952 agreed that the 
Congress President and the Prime Minister should work 
independently; the Working Committee failed to give 
any specific reason for demanding the change. The 
Prime Minister further pointed out that he was going 
to take disciplinary action against three of his Min- 
isters who resigned following the request of the Work- 
ing Committee. 

The Working Committee’s answer was that as the 
supreme executive organ it had the right to do what 
it did; that the Prime Minister himself had complained 
about a lack of harmony in the cabinet; and that party 
discipline and principles had to be maintained above 
personalities. A legalistic quibble followed while the re- 
signed Ministers accused the Prime Minister of over- 
centralization, bungling, fostering international rivalries 
over Nepal, discouraging democratic development, cold- 
shouldering reorganization schemes, and general “re- 
vivalism” (i.e., reaction), which is tie worst thing a 
Nepali politician can be accused of. The Working Com- 
mittee expelled the Prime Minister and two of his col- 
leagues for three years from active party membership. 
The Prime Minister ignored the expulsion and stayed 
in office until the conference of Congress de'e~ates 
should make a decision. 

Koirala Brothers’ Rivalry 

Stripped of all arguments the case turned out to be 
rivalry for power between the two Koirala brothers. 
The disharmony in the cabinet was due to the refusal 
of the majority, M. P. sympathizers, to compromise 
with the minority, B. P. sympathizers. The Working 
Committee’s suggestion for creating harmony was 
merely to reverse the majority! 

From the purely legal standpoint, the Prime Minister 
probably had the better case. In April 1952 the two 
Koirala brothers, with the help of the good offices of 
the Indian Socialist leader, Jayaprakash Narain, had 
agreed in writing to a division of power and labor. 
M. P. withdrew from the race for party president to 
clear the way for B. P. In return B. P. agreed that the 
offices of party president and prime minister “will be 
separate,” that “no day-to-day guidance in the execu- 
tion of the policy of the Government will be given by 
the party,” and that the Congress would merely lay 
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down basic policy at its annual sessions. The parties 
were deadlocked and all attempts at compromise mis- 


carried, in spite of a threatening hint by the King that 


failing a reconciliation between the factions he would 


have to look for a “different arrangement” to run the 
government. 

On August 10, 1952 the Prime Minister resigned to 
be “out of the way” and to be able to go before the 
Nepali Congress Committee “as a common soldier of 
the Congress and not as the Prime Minister.” When 
the Congress Committee met early in September 1952, 
last-minute compromise efforts failed again. Many 
neutral observers, Narain among them, felt that M. P. 
Koirala had a good case, but the atmosphere at the 
meeting was distinctly unfavorable to him, When B. P. 
Koirala asked for a vote on the Working Comunittee’s 
a vote which he made a question of confi- 
the Committee was upheld, with 118 


decision 
dence in him 
in favor, 7 against, and 9 abstaining. Some 20 to 25 
members had walked out of the hall in protest against 
the manner in which President B. P. Koirala handled 
the matter. Shortly after this vote, the Congress Com- 
mittee also authorized B. P. Koirala to readmit the 
expelled members if he was convinced of their “love 
and loyalty to the organization.” M. P. Koirala and 
the 45 members who sided with him decided to cam- 
paign throughout the land against the decision as 
“farcical and manipulated.” 
King Forms New Government 

The result of the episode for the Congress was that 
it was left without political power. For when the King 
found that the Congress was unable to form a govern- 
ment, there being no other party with a wide popular 
following, he made totally different arrangements for 
the government of the country, just as he had 
threatened to do. A few days after the Prime Minister's 
resignation, King Tribhuvan announced the appoint- 
ment of a five-man Advisory Board (to which a sixth 
was added later) to help him run the administration. 
The five Councilors were General Kaizer Shumsher 


Jung Bahadur Rana, a former Defense Minister, Gen- 


eral Mahabir Shumsher Jung Bahadur Rana, a former 
Minister for Home Planning and Development, Licu- 
tenant General Surendra Bahadur Basnayet, Mr. Khad- 
eman Singh, a former Minister for Parliamentary Af- 
fairs, and Mr. K. Massik Lal, all of them independents, 
though some people feared that the composition of the 
Board indicated a return to Rana rule. 

In making the appointments the King announced 
that they would last until an effective and represen- 
tative Council of Ministers could be set up. The task 
of the Councilors would be to help him hold early 


elections, establish an independent judiciary, and assure 
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fundamental rights to the citizens. Their immediate 
function would be to root out corruption and nepotism 
from government, promote the people’s welfare, and 
maintain law and order. The King appealed to the 
army to maintain its tradition of loyalty and valor, and 
to the public servants to realize their added responsi- 
bility and to remember that in a democracy they 
must remain aloof from politics. A hint at the possible 
prorogation of the Advisory Assembly was fulfilled in 
August, and on September 4, upon the advice of the 
Councilors, the Assembly was dissolved. The conclu- 
sion was permitted that the King did not expect an 
early return to party government. 

The new form of government was sanctioned by the 
promulgation of an Emergency Powers Act which per- 
mitted the appointment of the Councilors and held in 
abeyance the clauses of the interim constitution refer- 
ring to the cabinet system until the country was ruled 
by a Council of Ministers. 

Reactions to King's Move 

Throughout these happenings the army remained 
loyal to the King and proved itself a vital stabilizing 
factor. The King also had the support of the Rash- 
travadi Gorkha Parishad and the newly formed con- 
servative Nepali People’s Congress (Bhadrakali Misra, 
founder) which called the King the only ray of hope 
“in the present gloom.” The Nepali National Congress 
congratulated the King upon ending the “inefficient 
corrupt and unpopular Government of the Nepali Con- 
gress clique,” and asked him to form a coalition gov- 
ernment so that all popular parties could have a part 
in it. 

The Nepali Congress was annoyed by the King’s 
measures, though some of the members were fai 
enough to admit that they had brought them upon 
themselves. B. P. Koirala called the advisory regime 
a “retrograde step’ and in a resolution the party de- 
manded its end. The King should call on the Nepali 
Congress to form a new popular government. It was 
admitted that the King might have been justified in 
his action while the split in the party lasted. But now 
that it was healed to the satisfaction of an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the membership, the party was more 
united than ever and the only organ which could form 
a new government. A continuation of the advisory re- 
gime, the Congress asserted, would embitter the people 
and was contrary to the interim constitution 

The United Front and the shady forces cooperating 
with it were less “loyal” in their opposition, The crisis 
in government to them was one more opportunity to 
stir up unrest and uprisings. They sponsored strikes 
and used them for propagandistic purposes. They en- 


listed District Magistrates in the country in their ter- 
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roristic enterprises. They organized a physical attack 
upon B. P. Koirala and his wife during a public meet- 
ing in July 1952. These disturbances were designed to 
weaken the administration, stimulate chaos throughout 
the land, and support the demand of the United Dem- 


‘ 


ocratic Front to replace the existing “nondescript” gov- 
ernment with an all-party government, which of course 
meant a Communist-controlled government. While the 
United Front at present represents merely a noisy mi- 
nority, there can be little doubt that the frustrations 
and disappointments of the people are leading to an 
increase in its following. 

These events in Nepal caused some “rethinking” in 
New Delhi. The King visited Nehru early in Septem- 
ber and again in December 1952. It appears that the 
King was anxious to proceed with more democratiza- 
tion than the Indian government thought good for Ne- 
pal. It was apparently pointed out to Tribhuvan by his 
Indian friends that stability was a conditio sine qua 
non for the introduction of democracy and that he 
should concentrate upon achieving it. In support of 
this argument it was pointed out that the King’s mo- 
tives were above suspicion among the Nepali people 
because he had spearheaded the drive for democracy 
and because his Advisory Board was tackling the prob- 
lems of reform more effectively than any previous gov- 
ernment had. 

The King has to deal with an uneasy situation. The 
factions of the right fear a revolt from the left, those 
of the left fear the opposite. The Nepali Congress is 
a house divided against itself. The loyalty of the masses 
and of the army to the King and the apparently sin- 
cere desire of the King to improve the lot of his people 
permit the hope that Tribhuvan will be able to lead 
his people slowly but securely upon the difficult road 


to democracy and better social conditions. 


Speculations on 
Japanese Communism 


—— COMMUNIST LEADERS often withhold details of 

their long-range strategy from Party members, spec- 
ulations as to possible strategy are not altogether un- 
justified. Observation of Communist riots and of the 
temper of students and others who are sympathetic to 
the Party in Japan raises the question of whether Party 
strategy may be following a model not unfamiliar to 
students of European Communism. 

In general, Communists do not seek to win majority 
support, but prefer to build up a tough minority that 
can be used to impose Party dictatorship. The Japanese 
Communists are building a disciplined core of Party 
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members and sympathizers trained in sabotage and 
riot; their strategy naturally aims to prepare the Japan- 
ese government for maximum adaptability to Party ob- 
jectives. 

Accordingly it is suggested that the main obstacles 
to Communist control of Japan may be other than 
commonly believed: they are whatever conditions tend 
to thwart centralized control after the police state 
model. Such obstacles would be: (1) popular dislike 
of Communism, a heritage from prewar years; (2) a 
decentralized police system without unified control and 
therefore not readily used to establish a totalitarian 
regime; and (3) constitutional guarantees of individual 
rights, and of public trials for arrested persons. The two 
latter conditions are a legacy from US occupation poli- 
cies of frustrating the reestablishment of a police state. 

As for popular anti-Communist sentiments, Cor- 
munist strategy ignores them unless they can be di- 
rected to serve Party ends. Present efforts of the Party 
in Japan are focused on public opinion to the extent 
of arousing and fostering anti-American, anti-UN sen- 
timent, through the familiar technique of identifying 
Communism with peace and painting the United 
States and the United Nations in lurid colors as war- 
mongers. 

Communism and a Centralized Police 

The creation of a centralized police, together with 
nullification of constitutional guarantees of liberty and 
fair trials, would facilitate the sovietization of Japan 
on one condition: viz., if there were Party tools so 
placed in the Japanese government that sooner or later 
they could insinuate themselves into positions of con- 
trol over the police. Given control over a centralized 
police system that could operate through weakened 
guarantees of habeas corpus and fair trials before the 
public, the police could be used to destroy opposition 
and institute a Communist state. Once able to arrest 
individuals and dispose of them secretly with no fear 
of publicity, a centralized police system could bring 
about either a Communist or a Fascist-type state rather 
quickly. 

Ostensibly, Japanese Communists are violently op- 
posed to recentralization of the police and to abridg- 
ment of constitutional guarantees of liberty and open 
trials. Almost daily riots have been staged in protest 
against these possible eventualities. Those responsible 
for top-level Party strategy, however, notoriously ex- 
ploit the idealism of Party members and fellow-travelers 
with cynical devotion to devious stratagems, They are 
capable of shrewd calculation of the effects of riots 
and sabotage— particularly since these are their favored 
weapons. 

The effect of Communist-led riots against the police, 
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against abridgment of constitutional liberties, and 


against reestablishment of a police state is precisely 
the opposite of their announced intentions. Nor can 
their leaders be ignorant of these effects. The general 
result is to lead Japanese of all classes to question the 


present organization of the police and to doubt. the 


value of constitutional liberties. 

Such questioning involves genuine conflict for the 
majority of Japanese——conflict that comes out again 
and again in conversations. The Japanese public gen- 
erally set a higher value on their Bill of Rights than 
superficial observation might imply; the majority of 
the people also oppose any recentralization of the po- 
lice, for their memories of police oppression are still 
vivid. Nevertheless, the effect of frequent riots has 
been to strengthen the demand for a national police 
as an anti-Communist measure, and the allied demand 
for abridgment of guarantees of open trial and rights 
of habeas corpus. 

It would be fair to assume that continuation of the 
riots would sooner or later break down the opposition 
to these extreme measures and would effect the very 
result that Communists superficially oppose, The pos- 
sibility that these are the real goals of the Party de- 
serves careful study and perhaps active counter-meas- 
ures. No one seems to be asking what would happen if 
Communists should gain control of a national police 
system freed from constitutional limitations on their 
acts. 

Japan’s Communists cleverly exploit’ a favorite tra- 
dition of students in Japanese universities. For decades 
students have nurtured a dislike for police, expressed 
in periodic riots. During the 1920s such riots usually 
With the 


eclipse of militarism, students sought new reasons for 


were anti-government and pro-democracy 


their pastime of rioting, Communists make the most 
of this situation; they inflame the students with hatred 
of the police, hatred of the Emperor, opposition to re- 
vival of militarism, and anti-Americanism. 

Students accept the distorted, mendacious “peace” 
propaganda of the Communists at face value; after 
all, no one refutes it. Russia is admired and viewed 
through rosy glasses. The outstanding features of stu- 
dent ideology in contemporary Japan are Marxism and 
adulation of everything Russian. Some ill-advised po 
lice raids on university campuses have not improved 
matters; the students have responded by asserting the 
indefensible doctrine that “academic freedom” prohib- 
its an officer of the law from entering university prem- 
ises in discharge of his duties. 

The failure of the many American “educational ex 


who directed the reorganization of Japan's edu- 


’ 


perts’ 
cational system is dramatized in the anti-American, 





pro-Communist bias of a majority of university students. 
Significantly, neither the educators nor the social scien- 
tists who have studied so many aspects of Japanese 
life have ever made a thorough study of a university 
determine student 


to discover the conditions that 


mentality. 

In the light of this complex situation, failure of 
Japanese Communists to hold their own in recent elec- 
tions proves that the Party is unpopular, not that it 
has lost ground. Unpopularity of Communism may ac- 
tually promote the establishment of a police state that 
the Party could take over. The outcome depends upon 
whether the public can be sensitized to the possible 


goals of Communist strategy. 


Attitudes toward Democracy and US 

The unwillingness of a majority of the Japanese 
people to relinquish liberties gained under the occu- 
pation, together with their reluctance to recentralize 
the police, indicates genuine popular belief in demo- 
cratic ideals, This belief is attested also by the ready 
condemnation of America for any lapse from the prac- 
tice of such ideals—much anti-United States sentiment 
should be interpreted in this light as a healthy sign. 

Farmers especially dread the possible revival of the 
old order with its extortionate rents and staggering 
peasant indebtedness; the occupation-inspired land _re- 
forms are appreciated enthusiastically. In those rural 
districts known to the writer at first hand, farmers 
manifested genuine admiration for and_ friendliness 
toward the United States. Many city people are less 
enthusiastic; the unrelenting hate propaganda of the 
Comntunists, coupled with the conduct of US soldiers 
and sailors “gone goofy”—as Army slang puts it—has 
aroused real animosity. 

To the extent that anti-American propaganda suc- 
ceeds, nationalization of the police and abrogation of 
constitutional guarantees will be facilitated, since the 
reforms which are under attack can be portrayed as 
American and un-Japanese. The American desire to 
rearm Japan complicates this situation because it in- 
volves proposals to amend or evade the important and 
forbids 


popular provision of the constitution that 


armament. 

A sinister aspect of the picture inheres in a seem- 
ingly unimportant detail. Teachers and scholars often 
confess to fears that the “old order” may return. This 
possibility they envision in simplistic terms as a revival 
of militaristic imperialism; rarely do they suspect that 
Communist strategy might utilize such a reaction for 
Party ends. Mindful of miseries under the former po- 
lice state, individuals fear to go on record lest their 
writings be used against them when the “bad old days” 
return. The result is that teaching and writing tend 
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to avoid analysis of the events of the past quarter 
century. Asked why they publish no analyses of the 
former militaristic state, scholars significantly draw 
the edge of a hand across their throats. 

There are valiant and able exceptions that testify to 
the vigor and honesty of Japanese scholarship. But in 
general, a younger generation is growing up steeped 
in Marxism and relatively ignorant of the circumstances 
that led to the late war; they are certain only that 
American forces defeated Japan. They are vague about 
the conditions in Japan that led to the war; they know 
only that the militarists misled Japan. The militarists 
have become national scapegoats. To the extent that 
timid scholars have created a vacuum of information, 
Communist propaganda is filling the gap. 

Like a majority of Americans, the Japanese do not 
understand the implications of the Korean war. The 
outstanding fact of that war is the desperate need of 
Soviet Russia and China for control over Japan’s fac- 
tories and skilled labor. Asiatic Russia has the resources 
but lacks industrial plant and labor; China has can- 
non fodder, but will require two more generations to 
produce really competent factory labor. Japanese labor 
has overcome that time lag and ranks with the best 
industrial labor in the world. If Russian and Chinese 
Communism can control Japan’s industrial potential, 
America will face a threat in the western Pacific equal 
to that posed by threatened Soviet domination of 
western Europe. Our survival may depend upon hold- 
ing firm in Korea, strengthening Japanese friendship 
for the United States, and arousing the Japanese to 


their own national danger. DOUGLAS G, HARING 


Mr. Haring, Professor of Sociology and Anthropology at Syra- 
cuse University, is co-author of Japan’s Prospect and author 
of Blood on the Rising Sun and other studies of Japan. He 
recently revisited that country. 
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